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tell Verendrye of the Panani and Panana above them. Considering 
that they were the Panana themselves the surprise at this would be 
rather diminished. If Verendrye traveled from the country of the upper 
Platte, as Dr. Libby contends, he would have traveled rather east and 
northeast than north-northeast and northwest. The above course, 
however, would just fit the route from the Arikara villages at the mouth 
of Bad river to the mouth of Heart river. 

It is contended also that the party could not have followed the 
course of the Missouri because they did not meet the Panana whom we 
have shown that they had already left behind. Dr. Libby overlooks 
the fact, however, that they did meet one tribe, and this meeting is 
very valuable evidence. The account tells rather circumstantially of 
meeting with the Cheyenne, to whom, fortunately, they give the French 
name by which they were generally known. The Cheyenne were 
camped temporarily, and pointed out the spot where they intended to 
build their permanent village. We have corroborative historical and 
traditional evidence showing that this was just the period when the 
Cheyenne crossed the Missouri and built their last earth lodge village 
between the villages of the Arikara and the Mandan. 

There is no question of the value of traditional evidence secured 
from the Indians, and much of such evidence has been used in the 
preceding pages. It becomes infinitely more valuable, however, when 
coupled with the careful reading of all written accounts. 

George F. Will 
Bismarck, N. D. 

Moccasins 

Dr. Hatt became favorably known to many of us when during 1915 
he visited the museums of this country for the study of North American 
and North Asiatic costume, for which task he was well prepared by his 
book Arktiske Skinddragter and an article "Mokkasiner" published in 
the Geografisk Tidskrift. We are grateful to the author for his courtesy 
in giving us the benefit of his present researches in the English language.' 
Hatt's method is excellent, and his enthusiasm for his subject is sup- 
ported by a wealth of solid information, a thoroughness and keenness 
of analysis that is deserving of high praise. His study is divided into 
two parts,' — a descriptive one in which all available types of moccasins 
and related foot-gear are described, illustrated, and classified, and a 
theoretical discussion of the origin of the moccasin group. As the 



^ " Mqccasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear," Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, vol. iii, no. 3 (1916), pp. 149-250. 
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material and the theory based upon, it cover both North America and 
northern Asia, it becomes incumbent both upon Americanists and 
students of Asiatic ethnography to define their attitude toward Hatt's 
results. In order to preserve full impartiality, I shall not await the 
Americanistic verdict, but will briefly set forth my opinion solely from 
the Asiatic point of view. It may be taken for granted that Hatt's 
treatise is in the hands of all readers of the Anthropologist, and that a 
detailed analysis of its contents is therefore superfluous.^ Dr. Hatt says; 

The material at hand enables us to say that the moccasin group has not 
furnished the prototypes for all the forms of footwear, which we find in Central 
Asia and Asia Minor, it is even quite probable that none of them were derived 
from a moccasin type (p. 236). 

While Dr. Hatt is very keen at recognizing moccasin types, it is strik- 
ing that he fails to grasp the origin and culture-historical position of 
other types of footgear. Not only has that of Central Asia positively 
nothing to do with the moccasin, but also it has had a quite different 
development. What this history was we recognize clearly from ancient 
Chinese records. King Wu-ling (325-299 B.C.) of Chao introduced into 
China the tactics of mounted infantry, as it was then practised by the 
nomadic tribes (Turkish and Tungusian) of inner Asia. This innovation 
was a military necessity, as the infantry of the Chinese was powerless 
against the inroads of those swift horsemen. This measure, further, 
necessitated on the part of the Chinese the adoption of the tight-fitting 
riding-costume of their enemies, together with narrow, long-legged riding- 
boots, while their own national garment had always been spacious, loose, 
and flowing, and only sandals and shoes (but no boots) had previously 
been known to them. This case is instructive in many respects: it 
affords a good example of how the attire of one group of peoples may 
suddenly become the property of another, and it shows that even a 
higher civilized nation may take lessons in clothing itself from peoples 
regarded as barbarians: Above all we see that at this early date the 
long-legged boot existed among the roving horsemen of central Asia, 
and that without any doubt the equestrian practice had called it into 
being. The wide diffusion of mounted infantry and subsequently 



' It is regrettable that the author has not added a map illustrating the geographical 
distribution of the various types of moccasin, and that he has not tabulated in con- 
venient form his twenty-one American series which it is not quite easy to remember 
in detail. Another omission is that the publications of the Jesup Expedition, L. von 
Schrenck's classical work on the Amur peoples, and Russian literature on the ethnog- 
raphy of Siberia, have not been utilized. 
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cavalry, together with the constant migrations, shiftings, expeditions, 
and conquests of these ever restless nomads, ultimately led to the dis- 
tribution of the riding-boot all over Asia. For this reason I have always 
been convinced that the long boots of the present Chinese, as worn by 
officials and soldiers, whether made of leather or in connection with 
ceremonial costume of satin or velvet, and further the boots of the 
Tibetans, Mongols, and Amur tribes, are traceable to that one primeval 
type. I am therefore somewhat suspicious of what Hatt styles in chapter 
III "transformed moccasins." If, as he states (p. 229), "the moccasin- 
boot may undergo further transformation and thereby lose all of its 
moccasin character," the question may justly be raised whether this 
theory is necessary, and whether it would not be more plausible to dis- 
sociate this type from the moccasin group altogether and simply to regard 
it as a descendant of the riding-boot. The association of the latter with 
the horse which I am inclined to assume meets its parallel in the correla- 
tion of the moccasin with the snowshoe disclosed by Hatt, and this im- 
presses me as the most important point brought out by his investigation. 
Unfortunately we still know too little about the history of the snowshoe 
in order to reach a positive result (some historical data on snowshoes 
will be found in my article on the Reindeer which is soon to appear). 
The rationalistic evolution traced by Hatt (p. 243) does not satisfy me. 

In the general theory summed up by the author at the conclusion of 
his study we miss again to some degree historical insight. He attempts 
at reconstructing historical movements from the data of the geographical 
distribution of a single ethnographical phenomenon, and while this 
efifort may be justifiable for North America, it is apt to invite disaster 
in Asia where history exists and must be consulted. The author ought 
to have pursued the problem as to how his deductions stand in relation 
with the ethnic conditions of northern Asia in ancient times. At all 
events it is manifest that we cannot (and need not) reconstruct from 
present-day observations a history for those Asiatic peoples whose history 
is perfectly well known. Hatt's ultimate theory culminates in the 
assumption of two large cultural waves which "in prehistoric times" 
a (rather vague determination) swept over the northern regions. 

The oldest of these, now most fully represented and highest developed in the 
culture of the Eskimo tribes, did not have snowshoes and therefore could not 
conquer the vast inland areas; it must have followed and taken into possession 
the rivers aiid coasts, and we would call this first great wave the coast culture. 
The younger culture wave is found fullest and most unmixed in the culture of 
the Tungusians, although its influence is felt from Lapland to Labrador; it still 
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has the character of an inland culture and must have originated as such. Its 
most valuable possession is the snowshoe, which has carried it over the greater 
part of the Arctic. 

At the outset this reconstruction appears tempting, and as the author 
claims, may prove of some value as a working hypothesis. Yet it seems 
to me to be subject to some caution. Hatt does not define what he under- 
stands by Tungusians. The term "Tungusian," however, comprises 
two different things. There is a group of scattered clans, widely dis- 
tributed over northeastern Siberia from the upper Yenisei as far as the 
Okhotsk Sea and claiming for themselves the name Tongds. These are 
Tungusians proper. This designation, further, has been extended by 
our science to a large number of compact tribes massed in the Amur 
region and Manchuria. These are Tungusians in the wider sense, and 
their grouping with the Tongds of northeastern Siberia, first of all, is a 
scientific theory. The history of the entire stock is well known and can 
be traced in detail from the Chinese annals for several millenniums.* 
Certain it is that the original home of the family was located in Man- 
churia, and that Tungusians are newcomers and late arrivals in Siberia. 
From oldest times they were tribes of horsemen, and did not possess 
any such characteristics that we find at present among the Tungusians 
of Siberia. These adopted the reindeer culture with all its appurtenances 
from those Siberian peoples whose territory they occupied. The culture 
of Siberian Tungusians is very far from exhibiting any originality, and 
does not occupy the place which Hatt is inclined to assign to it. At any 
rate I am under the impression that in Hatt's "prehistoric times" there 
were no Tungusians in Siberia, and that his so-called Tungusian culture 
did not then exist. There is no reason whatever to argue that the ethnical 
conditions of northern Asia were the same anciently as at present, while 
Hatt evidently takes this as a foregone conclusion. Not only the 
Tungusians, but also the Yakut and Samoyed are but new and recent 
guests of Siberia, and some of the so-called Palaeo- Asiatic peoples formerly 
extended much farther to the south. It is hoped that Dr. Hatt will see 
fit to revise his theories somewhat in the light of historical facts; also if 
he will take up the history of the Lapp in connection with that of the 
Samoyed, northern and southern, he will doubtless recognize the inter- 
relations of the Lapp with Siberian groups and be able to place on a more 
solid basis his assumption that "the Lapp moccasin and the Amur 
moccasin have sprung from the same source" (p. 238). Whether the 



' The reader may be referred for a general account to E. H. Parker's A Thousand 
Years of the Tartars (Shanghai, 1895). 
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oldest moccasin forms originated "somewhere" in northern Asia and 
spread thence to America is a theory which must be left for the discussion 
of the Americanists. I must confess, however, that it does not convince 

me.^ 

B. Laufer 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, III. 

Comments on "The Place of Coiled Ware in Southwestern 

Pottery" 

In his article on "The Place of Coiled Ware in Southwestern Pot- 
tery" ^ Mr. Morris suggests certain points in the technique which are 
deserving of somewhat more extended notice. The question of how the 
vessel was held and how manipulated, arises, because if the pottery 
as a feature is worth study, surely the way in which it was made may have 
importance, and is of interest. The "spiral coil which begins at the 
bottom and proceeds continuously to the rim" is so often laid in one 
direction as to make the other seem exceptional. From the examination 
of many jars of various shapes, and from many fragments, it seems prob- 
able that the clay ribbon was somewhat flattened, that after the start 
of the coil on the center of the bottom of the jar, the jar was held in the 
left hand, fingers inside, thumb outside, the manipulation of the coil 
done with the right hand, the pressure with the right hand thumb 
making the pattern as the pressure was applied to make the coil adhere. 
The jar must have been held with the outside toward the worker, the 
coil being applied from left to right on the near side of the jar, with the 
pattern always in view of the worker. This direction of the spiral may 



' The spelling of tribal and geographical names in Hatt's paper calls for some 
criticism. Aino is wrong for Ainu — an error already rectified a generation ago. 
Instead of Golds (p. 211) read Gold or Golde; instead of Giljaks (p. 212 and passim) 
read Gilyak; instead of Wiljuisk (p. 231) read Wilui or.Wil'ui. The plural form of 
tribal names is arbitrarily formed with or without s: on p. 232, for instance, we have 
" the Ostyak, Vogul, &nd Samoyed," but eleven lines below "the Lapps." He who 
spells Sakhalin, as has been done here, must be consistent in writing Okhotsk (not 
Ochotsk, p. 232) and Turukhansk (not Turuchansk, p. 231). Orotchoil (p. 229) is 
redundant; phonetically the question is merely of a palatal explosive surd (Orocon), 
so that in English spelling Orochon is sufficient, or at best Orotshon would be ad- 
missible. Finally, the spelling Chukchee for Chukchi is a barbarism; then, why not 
spell Asqueemoe? — Is it unknown to the editors of our Memoirs that the name Field 
Columbian Museum (pp. 149 and 185), for which the abbreviation F. C. M. is especially 
invented, has been abolished since November 1905? 

' American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 19, no. i (Jan.-Mar., 1917), p. 24. 



